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Schumann on Mendelssohn. 
(Continued. ) 
OvERTURE TO THE LEGEND OF THE Fair 
MELUSINA. 

[First heard in the Leipzig Concerts in December, 1835.] 

Nothing troubles many persons more, than the 
impossibility of deciding, which of the overtures 
of Mendelssohn is really the most beautiful, the 
best. Even about the earlier ones the question 
was difficult enough,—and now a fourth appears. 
Florestan therefore divides the parties into Mid- 
summer-Night’s-Dreamers (by far the strongest), 
Fingallers (not the weakest, especially in the 
other sex), and so on. That of the Melusinists 
may indeed be called the smallest, since at this 
time the overture has been heard nowhere in 
Germany, except in Leipzig; and England, 
where the Philharmonic Society first brought it 
out as their own property, could only be called 
in as a corps du reserve. 

There are works of so fine a spiritual structure, 
that bearish criticism stands before them quite 
abashed and only offers compliments. This was 
the case with the “ Midsummer-Night’s-Dream ” 
overture (at least I do not remember to have 
read any but poetical reviews of it); and it is 
now again the case with the overture to “ The 
Fair Melusina.” 

We think that, to understand it, no one needs 
to read the long-spun, although very richly imag- 
inative tale of Tieck, but at the most simply to 
know, that the charming Melusina was inflamed 
with violent love for the handsome knight Lusig- 
nan, and married him under the promise that he 
would leave her certain days in the year alone. 
One day it breaks upon Lusignan, that Melusina 
is a mermaid — half woman and half fish. The 
matter has been variously worked up, in words, 
as well as in tones. But one must not seek in 
this, any more than in the overture to Shaks- 
peare’s “ Midsummer-Night’s-Dream,” to trace 
any such coarse historical thread.* True to his 
poetic manner of conceiving every subject. Men- 
delssohn here sketches only the characters of the 
husband and the wife, of the proud, knightly 
Lusignan and the enticing, self-surrendering 
Melusina; but it is as if the waves of the sea 
came over their embraces and overwhelmed and 
parted them again. And here may every listener 
perchance feel revived in him those pleasant 
images, with which the youthful fancy so delights 
to linger, those legends of a life deep down be- 
neath the waves, full of shooting fishes with gold 
scales, full of pearls in open shells, full of 
buried treasures, which the sea has taken from 
man, full of emerald castles towering one above 
another, &c. This, it seems to us, is what distin- 
guishes this overture from the earlier ones: that 
it as it were narrates these sort of things right on, 
quite in the manner of the legend, and does not 
itself live them. Hence at first sight, superfici- 
ally regarded, it seems somewhat cold and dumb ; 





* A curious person once asked Mendelssohn, what the Over- 
ture to Melusina meant peculiarly. M. quickly answered: 
“ Hm—— a mesalliance.” 





but how things live and weave there in the deep, 
admits of clearer expression through music, than 
through words; wherefore the overture (we must 
confess) is better, by far, than this description 
of it. 

What we find to say of the musical composi- 
tion, after twice hearing and a few occasional 
peeps into the score, limits itself to what is under- 
stood of course, — that it is written by one who 
is a master m the handling of form and of mater- 
ial. The whole begins and ends with a magical 
wave figure, which now and then emerges in the 
course of the piece, and which has the effect, be- 
fore alluded to, as if one were suddenly trans- 
ported from the battle place of violent human 
passions out into the vast, earth-embracing ele- 
ment of water, particularly from the point where 
it modulates from A flat through G to C. The 
rhythm of the knightly theme in F minor would 
gain in pride and consequence by a still slower 
tempo. Tenderly and caressingly still sounds 
to us the melody in A flat, behind which we 
descry the head of Melusina. Of single instru- 
mental effects we still hear the beautiful B flat 
of the trumpet (near the beginning), which forms 
the seventh to the chord;—a tone out of the 
primeval time. 

At first we supposed the overture written in 
six-eight measure, owing perhaps to the too quick 
tempo of the first. performance, which took place 
without the presence of the composer. The six- 
four measure, which we then saw in the score, 
has, to be sure, a less impassioned and amore fan- 
tastié look, and keeps the player at all events 
more quiet; yet it always seems to us too broad, 
too extended. To many this perhaps seems in- 
significant; yet it rests upon a feeling not to be 
suppressed, which in this case I can only utter, but 
not prove its justice. Whether written so or so, 
the overture remains as it is. 





Or. 33. Tree Capriccios. 

It often seems as if this artist, whom chance 
already at his baptism called by the right name 
(Felix), broke certain bars, nay chords out of 
his “ Midsummer-Night’s-Dream,” and expanded 
them and worked them up again into single 
works, somewhat as a painter works up his Ma- 
donna for all sorts of angels’ heads. In that 
“Dream” for once the artist’s dearest wishes 
flowed together to their goal: it is the result of 
his whole being — and how significant and beau- 
tiful it is, we all know. 

Two of the above Caprices might belong to an 
earlier period; the middle’ one alone seems re- 
cent. The others, too, could have been written 
by other masters; but in this middle one stands 
upon every page as in great letters: F. M. B.; 
above all I love this one and hold it to be a Gen- 
ius, which has secretly stolen upon the earth. 
Here is no straining and storming; no spectre 
haunts, and never a fairy teases; everywhere 
you tread upon firm ground, upon flowery, Ger- 
man ground; it is like a Walt’s summer flight 
over the country, from Jean Paul. And though 





I am almost convinced that no one can play this 
piece with such inimitable grace as the composer, 
and see some reason in the opinion of Eusebius, 
that “he (the composer) might with this music 
make the most loving maiden for some moments 
false,” yet this transparent, shimmering vein, this 
opaline color, this finest play of features cannot 
be entirely suppressed by any one. 

How different from this are the other Capric- 
cios! They seem in no way related to the middle 
one. In the last especially there is a certain sup- 
pressed, speechless rage, which becomes tolerably 
subdued towards the end, but then breaks out 
again to heart’s content. Why? who can tell! 
one is at times even wild, not about this or that, 
but as if he would like with “a most gentle fist ” 
to dash right and left into the world in general, 
and dash himself out of existence, should this 
humor not be tolerated. The Caprice may affect 
others differently ; this is the way that it affects me. 
But on the other hand we shall all agree about 
the first of the three, in the feeling of a gentler 
sadness, asking and receiving comfort from the 
music into which it plunges. More we reveal not ; 
let the next look of the reader fly to the book 
itself. 


Mass Music—New Mass by Gounod. 
From the London Atheneum, (H. F. Cuorier.) 

Solemn Mass, for Soli, Chorus, Orchestra and 
Organ Obligato—[Masse Solennelle, fel By 
Charles Gounod. (Paris, Lebeau). We are 
acquainted with no monograph on “The Mass” 
which tréats the Roman Catholic Church Service 
as affording scope for the musician. Yet a more 
fertile subject could hardly be propounded :— 
even tg a writer who avoided the traditional and 
canonical sides of the question, and who did not 
presume to decide how pong | genuflexions at the 
altar—accompanied or not by certain voices in 
choir or orchestra—are (because they were) to be 
provided for, as matters of first and last impor- 
tance. Such an essayist, supposing him neither 
Ambrosian nor Gregorian, would have to begin 
with a pausing pause at Palestrina, who by his 
“ Missa Pape Marcelli” replaced the school of 
church pedants, and who carried unaccompanied 
choral Service-music to a perfection which no suc- 
cessor has reached. Later must come an appreci- 
ation of the dilution or difference of style, in Ro 
ish Service-music, wrought by the permission of 
rhythmical melody, of individual display, and of 
orchestral admixture in the Church ; or, to put it 
otherwise, by the admission there of operatic ma- 
terials. The writer would presently arrive at the 
Claris, Colonnas, Erbas, and other writers in 
church vogue when Handel was in Italy. It 
would be impossible for him to pass such an ex- 
ample of out-lying divination or dramatic force as 
is displayed in the Roman Catholic music of 
Sebastian Bach—a composer who has been pro- 
nounced by the Separatists in their jargon as the 
Protestant writer of Service-music,—a Lutheran 
living in a far country,—within the limits of a 
homelier (not narrower) creed,—beyond the 
spells of Italian vocal seduction ; and yet who 
was capable of producing the loftiest contempo- 
rary work of its class. Such is Bach’s mass in B 
minor. Parts of this “ Credo” could not be 
exceeded, though in other passages of this Con- 
fession of Roman Catholic faith, it is curious to 
observe how the Protestant writer availed himself 
of modern Romish example to produce merely 
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sweet sounds and delicious melodies, without any 
relation to the text, save such as could be estab- 
lished by a herald discussing a canting motto. An 
apologist of this order might possibly, by stretch 
of ingenuity, defend Sebastian’s setting of the 
“et unam sanctam et apostolicam ecclesiam,” to the 
pastoral melody with which it is mated; but by 
no one less far-fetched could the mood of the mu- 
sician, as interpreting a text, be defended. Nev- 
ertheless, allowing for these specks, aberrations, 
merilities, as may be, this Mass by old Protestant 
3ach towers among other Roman Catholic orches- 
tral Masses written during the first half of the 
eighteenth century. Nor can we recall any spe- 
cimen by Italian writer of corresponding or later 
date, which so notably stands its ground. Tune- 
able and gracious Motets and Sacred Songs have 
been given out in plenty—fragments as admirable 
as Pergolesi’s well-known “ Gloria” (the Gloria of 
Glorias for Christmas time, in right of its cheerful 
and pastoral beauty); but a single Southern 
grand Mass of the period (except m the form of 
a Requiem,) which ae does not occur to us. 


The first name among the newer people who 
conciliated instrumental and choral writing, with 
something like an equal balance, written in the 
Mass-books, to be remembered, is that of Haydn: 
whose Catholic Service-music, taken as a whole, 
rises higher in strain than Mozart’s. It is true 
that at times Haydn gave way to his cheerfulness 
of temper more than befits the text, that some of 
his “ Ayries” are anything but ny sage ON 
that more than one “ Benedictus” by him could be 
cited in a tone approaching hilarity,—yet there is 
hardly one Service in which the consummate 
melodist and man of’ science does not rise in some 
one movement or phrase to the height of the 
words ; and Haydn’s third or “ Imperial Mass,” as 
it is called, has a glow and a heres which, in 
spite of our severer judgment, are irresistible. 
With Haydn’s Masses, those by Mozart are gene- 
rally coupled, though somewhat unfairly —because 
to the disadvantage of the more modern and 
greater composer. Setting aside his “ Requiem ” 
and his “ Ave Verum” (that hymn of hymns 
most exquisite), in no place does Mozart seem to 
us to have been so little present to himself, so lit- 
tle master of his art, as he was in the Catholic 
church. He could not write what was otherwise 
than melodious. He had at his fingers’ ends—as 
a plaything—all the science and tradition which 
his predecessors had accumulated ;—but whether 
his compelled service in the family of the Prince 
Archbiskop had given him a distaste for the 
Church, or whether his predilections propelled 
him towards the stage, let others say—certain it 
is, that his Masses are (for Mozart) theatrical, 
mundane, slight, inexpressive,—ranking low—the 
stature of their writer considered, and without 
question inferior to productions for the same _pur- 
poses by Hummel, Cherubini, and Beethoven. 

The masses of the last two composers clé#m a 
few words. The first are admirable in the balance 
of power which they exhibit—sedate, superb, 
stately: often expressive, without any sacrifice of 
voices to orchestra or of orchestra to voices. The 
very dryness—to repeat an epithet employed by 
us before—which characterizes Cherubini, in part 
ascribable perhaps to the influences of German 
study and French residence over not the most 
genial of Italian natures,—gives to his Masses 
that certain dignity which belongs to the utter- 
ances of those who are reserved and chary of 
displaying emotion. He is often august,—seldom 
warm,—more rarely still tender. No science is 
obtruded, but we feel that science has been there. 
The brain of understanding, as well as the heart 
of love, are in his prayer and in his praise. With 
reference to more technical considerations, it may 
be remarked that the peculiar richness of Cheru- 
bini’s orchestral arrangements eminently fitted 
him to write full Services for the Church. Sus- 
tained and complete fullness like his, without 
heaviness (such as may be found in the full writ- 
ing of Dr. Spohr)—his brilliancy, without strident 
acuiteness (such as wears out the ear in the music 
of Dr. Marschner, Lindpaintner, and certain 
French composers)—eminently fitted Cherubini 
for any Temple in which the pomp should not 

oppress nor the glory pierce too keenly. We 











have elsewhere spoken of the transcendent solem- 
nity of his Funeral Mass. On former occasions, 
too, we have endeavored to range aright the two 
Catholic Services left us by Beethoven—the last, 
however, a Service of which no use could possibly 
be made. Among all existing Masses, Beetho- 
ven’s first, in C, ranks perhaps the highest: for 
the manner in which it is sustained throughout, 
for its nobility of design, and for its completeness 
of execution. Yet, it is the work of Beethoven 
which has found the fewest commentators. M. 
Berlioz, with true French insouciance, dismisses it 
as a sort of pasticcio, into which music written for 
other uses had been inwrought. MM. Lenz and 
Oulibicheff are too violently partizan on the gold 
and the pevter sides of the shield, respectively, to 
have troubled themselves to analyze a whole 
which gives no space for dithyrambics concerning 
“styles,”—nor outlet for that mystical jargon to 
which the mathematical rejoinder is common- 
. . 
place sarcasm. This Mass in C seems to have 
crept forth from Beethoven’s desk, little thought 
of, little prized,—no object of its maker’s own 
rhapsodies nor of the study of his pupils,—to have 
been made, in short, with less consciousness than 
distinguished Beethoven generally when he was 
making any work of importance. Is it for this 
very reason that it is one of Beethoven’s highest 
works ? that the strain which is observable in all 
his later productions is nowhere to be recognized ? 
It would be useless to speculate how far the self- 
effacement enjoined by Catholicism,—how far the 
indifference of a stubborn man of genius (who 
could only conform when he was indifferent) have 
contributed to the natural beauty and the devo- 
tional propriety of this work, This Mass remains, 
and its fame, we fancy, may grow—when time 
shall have swept away the haze, and the cobweb, 
and the false light, which in days of the early 
present are sure to gather round the memory of 
the dead. 

Though the matter for remark seems to grow 
under the eye, while we are offering remarks,—we 
must restrain ourselves simply to point out, that, 
besides the pure Italian, and Italian-German, and 
pe German school of Mass writers, there has 

veen, ever since the days when pilgrimages to Val 

de Grace were made, a school of French Catholic 
Church composers, distinct and national. Let us 
name but two recent writers—Gossee and Le- 
sueur :—the one dry and scholastic; the other, 
grand, dull, and a little sickly, but both «as far 
from Italy or Germany as are the Churches of 
Saint-Eustache or Saint-Sulpice from the Cathe- 
drals of Cologne and Bamberg, Magdeburg, Rat- 
isbon, or from the sacred buildings of Venice, 
Ravenna, Pisa, or Rome. 

The above slight outlines could be doubled in 
number, and filled up by any amount of examples 
required. From such mere indications, as they 
offer, however, it will be gathered that “The 
Mass” has been considered susceptible of every 
variety of musical treatment, in spite of the 
attempt from time to time to establish certain 
forms as final and canonical. Man’s genius will 
have its play when it is laid on the altar—let the 
purists and disciplinarians say what they will, con- 
cerning chosen herbs as orthodox, or elect chords 
as not to be transgressed without overleaping the 
boundaries which separate sanctity from propriety. 
Michael Angelo will have his Church of Santa 
Maria degli Angeli, as well as Erwin von Stein- 
bach his Strasburg spire. So, to come to our 
point, this French Mass, with its novelties, is reli- 
gious music of the loftiest tone ; though its author 
follows in the wake of none of the great compo- 
sers; and though, therefore, he must abide to 
be ill spoken of, for awhile, by those who can 
only endure certain works, or certain authors, or 
a certain period: who can pray under the dome 
of St. Mark’s, but not beneath the dome of St. 
Peter’s ; who can sigh in unison to the “ Lachry- 
mosa” of Mozart’s “ Requiem,” while they are 
shocked past consolation by the opening of Rossi- 
ni’s “ Stabat.” A solemnly devout spirit breathes 
through this Mass, but the “conventionalities ” 
have not trammelled M. Gounod. He appears to 
have treated the text of the Service at once spir- 
itually and scenically, (and that the rite, when 
performed on a grand scale, is scenic, none will 








deny). While there is not a bar from first to last 
which can be complained of as secular in its ex- 
citements and associations, a taste for what is 
ornate and picturesque is present everywhere, 


pointing out the scene of the Mass to be some 
vast temple, and its occupation one of those grand 
festivals when praise rather than prayer is the 
mood of the hour. The work is grand in design, 
simple in detail, rich in color, exquisite in fimsh, 
always pompous, never severe; neither Italian 
nor German in its tone and style, but as French 
as the Gothie of La Sainte Chapelle, or as the 
pulpit eloquence of Massillon, or as the finest 
cloister-picture by Philippe de Champagne; a 
new national hymn, in short, to be laid together 
with those of Palestrina, Mozart, Cherubini, and 
Beethoven. 

Let us.specify the peculiarities which mark the 
country of this Mass. 
voices, not a quartet; our neighbors, till the other 
day, having hardly possessed such a commodity as 
an alto voice (their “ haut-contre” in no respect 
representing this). The harp isa necessity in the 
score; the bassoons are in quartet, not in duet, 
as with us. For the disregard of an uniform to- 
nality in all the movements, precedent may be 
offered in Mozart’s and Beethoven’s Masses. On 


the other hand, M. Gounod’s administration of 


the organ is masterly ; the vocal parts are written 
in that part of everybody’s voice where everybody 
sings best—and the instrumentation is ingenious 
without being super-refined. The “ Gloria” con- 
tains the greatest innovation, though the concep- 
tion of what may be called a celestial treatment 
of the words was anticipated in “ The Messiah.” 
M. Gounod opens this division of his Hymn with 
a single soprano voice, supported by a chorus, 
breathing, not uttering words, and these aided by 
a tremolando of violins, a few harp-chords, and a 
delicate wind instrument or two; reserving the 
full burst of jubilation for the phrase “ Laudamus 
te.” The subsequent passage for the soli, “ Dom- 
inus Deus,” is both powerful and elegant. In the 
“Credo,” by way, it may be presumed, of giving 
an effect of recitation, the principal clauses are 
— out in large unisonal phrases—M. Gounod 

aving thrown the weight of his contrapuntal sci- 
ence into the orchestra, which at once diversifies 
and supports the cantilena of the voices, by a 
phrase not less muscular but more rapid in motion 
and susceptible of being heightened and enriched 
at every return of the theme. The effect of cli- 
max thus obtained is singularly vigorous and legi- 
timate. Very ample, serene and lofty is the 
close, in which the movement finishes on the 
words, “Et vitam venturi seculi,” where the 
aérial commencement of the Gloria is reproduced 
with an intense depth of glory added to its lumi- 
nous coloring. Another novelty in_the “ Credo” 
to be signalized, is the manner in which the verse 
“ Et Incarnatus” is set-—to be breathed pianissimo 
almost without accompaniment, a few chromatic 
progressions adding a tone of mystery and awe to 
the recitation. The usual practice has been to 
treat this verse with great intricacy; but we are 
here shown how the desired result may be obtained 
by a totally opposite mode of procedure. 

The “Credo” is followed by a short, instru- 
mental offertorium in A flat ; felicitous as a speci- 
men of melody and harmony, drawn out by that 
thorough use of the powers of the stringed quar- 
tet, to which imperfectly taught musicians can 
never attain. Then succeed the “ Sanctus” and 
“ Benedictus,” which have been already heard in 
London. The former, to our thinking, contains 
one of the noblest solos for a tenor voice in the 
library of religious music. There has been some 
change in the instrumentation of both movements. 
After this comes a rich and flowing “ Agnus Dei,” 
—lastly, the “Dominum salvum fae,” (to bring 
home the Mass to the key of G, in which it be- 
gan), which is as ingeniously presented for the 
army and the people, with obstinate intrusions of 
characteristic instrumentation, as though M. Mey- 
erbeer had done it. The best of such settings is 
a mere tour de force, and one, under any circum- 
stances, which appears more difficult of accom- 
plishment than it is. 

Inconclusion, we commend M. Gounod’s “ Mass” 
to the care of all who in music have open minds 


The soli are a trio of 
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Awful Announcement. 

A Gigantic Musical Festival, on a scale of unpre- 
cedented pretentiousness, and unmitigated impudence, 
will be given in this village on Wednesday evening, 
the 32d instant, under the entire direction, and sole 
Conductorship of Major General, Brigadier Licuten- 
ant Colonel, the Captain Dooemall, Esq., standing 
Professor of rafts, steamboats, law, music and Brass, 
and the Managing Committee being fully sensible of 
the fact, “that it is better to perform good music 
badly, than not at all,”’ have secured for this purpose, 
at an “ Awful Sacrifice,” with the most reckless pro- 
digality, and without the slightest regard to either 
cost, or propriety, the following Imminent Talent : 
Professor English, with a name, and a reputation. 
Dingleby Dabbler, Esq. ; Wilful Dauntless, Esq. ; 

A. Barytone, Esq. 

Low Doubledee, Esq.; Primo Subbasso ; Profondo 
Orphicleido (positively his first appearance). 

The Managing Committee having made extensive 
and costly arrangements for the speedy issuing of the 
Programmes, most respectfully announce that they 
will be in readiness for delivery at our Music Shop, 
on Wednesday morning the 32d instant, (only) be- 
tween the hours of 12, and 10 minutes past, and at 
that time the Clergy, heads of Families, and Family 
circles will be taken in, but no paper money, on any 
consideration. 

Among the experiments announced in the Pro- 
gramme, are the following : 

Mr. Dauntless will attempt the performance of a diffi- 
cult Song, and be frustrated on the Piano-forte by 
Mr. Dabbler. 

Mr. Barytone will practice (to no purpose) a very 
difficult Recitative and Air, accompanied by cir- 
cumstances beyond his control — Circumstances, 
Mr. Dabbler. 

IMMENSE ATTRACTION. 

In order to test the acoustic properties of the Hall, 
Mr. Doubledee has consented to sing his celebrated 
variations, on the well known air “ Oft in the Stilly 
Night,” accompanied by the boys outside, and at the 
conclusion he will slowly go down to the double B flat, 
and after holding it with a gradual crescendo for 
eighteen bars, he will sit down. N. B.—If this 
piece should be redemanded by the audience, Mr. 
Doubledee will sing “ Deeper and Deeper Still.” 

The appearance of the last English Pianist in his 
world-renowned Phantasmagoria, entitled “ Gemon- 
ticoskiontigon,” (for the 9386th time,) introducing 
such a wonderful imitation of the Drum and Fife, 
that the audience will collectively march out of the 
Hall. N.B. A silver cup of the value of $50, will 
be given to any person remaining in the Hall at the 
close of this performance. No words can adequately 
convey the slightest conception of the enormous and 


Jrightful difficulties contained in the “ Gemonticos- 


kiontigon,”’ but the audience will find that Professor 
English will meet, and vanquish them with an ease 
which staggers credulity, bewilders the imagination, 
and baffles description. 

N. B. —No one should fail to be present at this 
performance, “ whose wish it is to promote the general 
welfare of the Arts and Sciences in their purity.” 

Professor English has kindly consented to teach 
the Drum and Fife business, to a very limited num- 
ber of pupils. Terms, $1.00 for thirty lessons, pay- 
ment invariably in advance. Parsons, Lawyers, 
Farmers, and Tinkers, traded with, but most posit- 
ively no paper money taken. 

The following striking notices are extracted from 
newspapers, books, and other sources, proving be- 
yond the shadow of a doubt, that Ze is no ordinary 
musician : 

“ He is the greatest Pianist of modern times.” — 
London Court Journal. 

“‘ Everywhere shines conspicuously his comprehen- 
sive knowledge of all the secrets of great piano-forte 
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playing, his execution is prodigious, his style fault- 
less, and his compositions marvels of high classical 
art.” — London Times. 

“Tn the performance of compositions embracing 
every known difficulty he is without a rival, and in 
the bringing out of the Canto fermo, with the pro- 
digious thunder of both wrists, the auditor staggers 
into the belief of impossibilities.”” — Berlin Musical 
World. 

Who would dare to question such an authority as 
this ? 

“ He is a most a splendid Organist.’”” — Greenland 
Currier. 

The Managing Committee have the honor to inform 
the musical public, that they are in treaty with the 
Messrs. Broadwoods of Boston, for the extensive use of 
FOUR of their incomparable Piano-fortes, each of 
them containing a high pressure Sheriff’s attachment. 
These instruments will contain the double patented, 
grand diagonal sided, top and bottom inverted repeat- 
ing action, with magnificently rounded scales, and 
heavily embossed strings, inlaid with the richest mother 
of pearl, ivory, and sandal wood. Roman arch rest 
brace, patent Corrugated Treble, Alto, Tenor, and 
Bass sounding boards (warranted unfathomable) 
double side nuts, round cornered all over, with (five 
square toed, bow legs, carved /ate in the autumn, in- 
cluding a patent double inverted cast iron Suspension 
Bridge, with side lights back and front and thoroughly 
macadamized in all directions with the most expensive, 
and richest variety of the choicest metals. 

At the conclusion of the Concert, these Piano-fortes 
will be offered at private sale. Each of them cost 
$500, reduced price $75.00. No paper money taken, 
on any consideration. 

An intermission of two hours between the First and 
Second parts, during which “ The New Band,” (con- 
sisting of nine distinct Amateurs) will practice an 
endless variety of new and difficult music. 

Special Notice — The Managing Committee hav- 
ing learned from a local newspaper, that the sur- 
rounding towns abound with musical talent, they have 
determined to enter into immediate negotiations for 
the engagement of 250 of these unknown Professors 
and Artists, with the intention of bringing before the 
public, (and without any previous rehearsal,) the fol- 
lowing Classical Works : 

Bach's “ Passion ” music. 

Joe Hinks’s Anthem — “ My friends, I am going 
a long and tedious journey.” 

Handel’s (Dettingen Te Deum). 

A selection of twenty-eight tunes from the “ Pious 
Triangle,”’ anew work for Choirs, Congregations and 
Family Circles, price $5.00 per dozen. 

Beethoven’s (Grand Mass in D). 

The whole to conclude with Ebenezer Psalm- 
Smiter’s arrangement of the Old Hundreth Psalm 
Tune, led off by Consider Meekins, and joined in by 
the audience ‘“‘ With one consent.” he 


——_ _ — _ ~ewe 


The Last Years of Robert Schumann. 


From the Biography of Wasiclewsky. 


The symptoms of disease which had shown them- 
selves already in the year 1852, were augmented by 
additional ones in 1853. Especially was it the so- 
called moving of the tables which put Schumann in 
real ecstacies, and in the full sense of the word, moved 
his senses.* He wrote about it to Ferdinand Hiller, 
April 25th, 1853 : 

“ Yesterday, for the first time, we have been mov- 
ing tables. A strange power! Imagine: I asked 
him, how the rhythm was of the two first measures of 
the Symphony in C minor, (Beethoven’s?) He hesi- 





* When I visited him in May, 1853, I found him lying on the 
sofa, reading a book. Asking him what it was, he answered 
with emphasis: ‘‘ Don’t you know about the spiritual mani- 
festations?” ‘* Well, well,” I said, smilingly. But then his 
eyes, usudlly half-closed, became large and ghastly, and with a 
mysterious expression he almost whispered, in a slow manner : 
“The tables know every thing.”” When I saw this fearful seri- 
ousness, I acquiesced in his strange opinion. Then he called 
in his second daughter, and commenced to experiment with 
her, upon a small table. The whole scene frightened me very 
much.—Author of the Biography. 





tated with the answer longer than usual ; but at last 
w oN 


he began : 
LY 
'@ - ° | a 


but first a little slowly. But when I told him th® 
the tempo was quicker, he hastened to beat the righ 
time. I also asked him whether he could tell me the 
number of which I thought? He said, quite right, 
‘Three!’ All of us were filled with astonishment.” 
And also, under April 29th : “ We have repeated our 
experiments ; nothing but wonders ! ” 

At this time he suffered also occasionally from de- 
lusions of hearing, by saying that he heard a certain 
tone, which in reality nobody but he could hear. 
One of his acquaintances meeting him in a public 
place one night, at Dusseldorff, saw him putting down 
the newspaper, exclaiming: ‘I cannot read any 
longer ; I hear continually, A.” However, as these 
symptoms went off again, no particular notice was 
taken of them. 

That Schumann suffered constantly, may be seen 
from a letter he wrote in July, 1853, in which he said : 
“ T have not got back my full strength, and have to 
avoid all greater works of a fatiguing character.” It 
was for this reason that he could only partly share the 
conducting the musical festival at Dusseldorff, 1853, 
by leading only the first concert (in which he had 
once more a decided triumph with his Symphony in 
D minor) and two numbers on the third day. 

The end of the year 1853 brought for Schumann 
two events of joy, the last he had in his life. The 
first refers to his acquaintance with Johannes Brahms, 
whom he introduced in the columns of his former 
newspaper, Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik, as the mu- 
sical Messiah of the coming age; and the second was 
his journey with his wife through Holland, which, 
according to all the statements in the papers, as well 
as of eye-witnesses, was like a “triumphal proces- 
sion.” 

At the end of December, Schumann returned from 
this journey to Dusseldorf, 1853, where that fearful 
event soon happened which took him forever away 
from the world and from Art. With exception of a 
short excursion to Hanover, Schumann lived very 
retired in the months of January and February, 1854, 
the last time which he spent with his family. Be- 
sides the inditing of the Gesammelte Schriften, which 
he prepared for publication, he occupied himself with 
a literary work which he called, “ Garden of Poets.” 
The leading idea was to collect every thing which had 
been said by the principal poets of all ages about 
music. He had contemplated this work in former 
years, and for this purpose also collected the sayings 
of Jean Paul and Shakspeare. He was about to con- 
tinue the work with regard to the Bible, and the 
Greek and Latin classics, when the old symptoms of 
his disease appeared with renewed vehemence, and 
rose to such a height as to darken his intellect for- 
ever. 

First the old delusions of hearing came back. 
Schumann thought a tone was pursuing him con- 
stantly, and which developed itself by and by into 
harmonies and entire compositions. At last he heard 
also voices of spirits, which spoke to him sometimes 
mildly, occasionally in a tone of reproach, and which 
during the last fortnight of his stay at Dusseldorf 
took every night’s rest from him. One night he sud- 
denly left his bed, and asked for a light, saying that 
Schubert and Mendelssohn had sent him a theme, 
which he had to write down immediately : which he 
did, in spite of all the remonstrances of his wife. 
Upon this theme he even composed five variations for 
piano-forte, during his last sickness. Then suddenly 
he wanted to go to a medical asylum, to be entirely 
with a doctor; for “I can not get cured at home,” 
he said, with full conviction. In such a moment he 
ordered a carriage, arranged his papers, his composi- 
tions, and made himself ready to leave. He saw 
quite clearly what was the matter with him ; and espe- 
cially when he felt approaching scenes of excitement, 
he begged to stay away from them. 

His wife tried constantly to draw away his mind 
from the phantoms of his imagination ; but as soon 
as she succeeded to do so with one, another made its 
appearance. He also repeatedly exclaimed that he was 
a sinner, and did not deserve the love of the people. 
And so it went on until at last the anguish of his 
soul drove him to despair. 

It was February 27th, 1854, when about noon Schu- 
mann received the visit of his doctor, Mr. Hasencle- 
ver, and his brother artist, Albert Dietrich. They 
sat down together. During the conversation Schu- 
mann left the room without saying a word. They 
thought he would return; but when a long time had 
elapsed, his wife went to look for him. He could not 
be found in the house. The friends hurried into the 
street to find him—in vain. He had quietly, without 
his hat, gone to the bridge of the Rhine, and tried, 
through a plunge into the river, to free himself from 
his life of torment. Some boatmen present rowed 
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after him, and took him out of the water. They said 
afterwards, that Schumann begged them earnestly to 
let him die, and that he made a second trial to plunge 
into the water. His life was saved, but what a life ! 
Passers-by recognized the master, and took care of his 
removal to his home. His wife, herself greatly suf- 
fering, was fortunately prevented from seeing him. 
A second medical attendant was called, for his case 
became so dangerous that he had to be constantly 
watched. 

Then at last he was removed near Bonn, to the care 
of Dr. Richarz, at Enderick. ere he staid until the 
latter part of July, 1856. During this time he re- 
ceived, with the consent of his doctor, the visits of 
Bettina, Arnim, Joachim, and Brahms, which, how- 
ever, had to be avoided at last, because they were 
always followed by a state of great excitement. 
With his wife he was for some time in correspond- 
ence ; she did not see him except just before his death, 
which was about four o’clock in the afternoon of July 
29th, 1856.—N. Y. Musical Review. 





—_— - ~o~-m 
From My Diary. No. 5. 

April 28.— A typographical error in the notice of 

the Concert at Holliston, makes me say, speaking of 

“the choir there, that no number of their voices can 
make a full, round volume of tone. Thin —thin 
voices —gentlemen ; — it was the statement of a gen- 
eral fact, not a special “ cut.” 

The trouble is — and it is one which I notice al- 
most everywhere, and which is the result of the style 
of tunes now in vogue — that most of our choirs sing 
in a sort of a sentimental, nasal, half-whining man- 
ner, as if they could not sustain a note above B or 
C.— Whereas they should sing solid chorals and 
slow flowing melodies, which of themselves would 
bring out the voice. The same person who calls her 
companion an eighth of a mile away across the fields 
in firm, fall tone upon E or F, will just hint at a note 
on D in the thinnest, flimsiest voice imaginable, when 
she undertakes to sing. 

Let her get some chorals by Bach and practice 
them, and learn to hold a long breath, and sing with 
force and vigor. 











April 30. — I cut the following from the Report of 
the School Committee of the town of Holliston, in 
this State: Messrs. O. B. Bullard, 8. G. Burnap, and 
A.N. Miller. 


Music in the School-room.—Nearly every teacher employed 
the past year had some knoweldge of music, and introduced 
singing into the school-room. This is a healthy exercise for 
youth, and where proper attention is given to the mode of 
yractice, tends to improve the voice for reading and speaking. 
This should be a general exercise for all the scholars who wish 
to join in it, and not as in some instances we noticed, where a 
few of the best singers only were selected out to do all the sing- 
ing. We noticed that teachers frequently selected music for 
their pupils which was too difficult, and beyond the capacity 
of the majority to learn. But the worst evil connected with 
the singing in our schools, for a few years past, has been the 
formation of a corrupt taste in the pupils, by introducing 
negre-melodies and hackneyed street songs, and permitting 
every music-book agent who comes along, to peddle his trash 
in the school-room. The effect of learning such music in the 
achool-room, is to destroy the pupils’ taste for music as A sci- 
ence. And we find that in proportion to the number, there 
are fewer youth who now acquire, or have any desire to ac- 
quire, a knowledge of the elements of music, than there were 
five or ten years since. Music should be taught in our public 
schools as a science, and not used wholly as an amusement for 
the scholars. Every grammar and district school-room should 
be furnished with a music blackboard; that the teacher may 
have an opportunity whenever time will permit, of introducing 
general elementary exercises, which would be valuable to the 
pupils as a discipline of the mind, if no other object was sought. 
We would suggest to the next school committee, that they pre- 
scribe the singing books to be used, in their list of text-books, 
Among the teachers who have been the more successful and 
judicious in teaching their pupils to sing during the past year, 
we would name the teacher of the Primary School No. 4, and 
the teacher of the Intermediate School No. 8. In these 
achools nearly every scholar learned to sing. 


This appears to me to contain sound doctrine and 
gives one a very favorable impression of the gentle- 
men who compose the committee. 

Whether music should be taught as a “science” 


say ; but that every pupil, whose ears are not defect- 
ive to sounds, as some eyes are to colors, should be- 
fore reaching the age of twelve years be able to read 
common tunes as easily as the words set to them, I 
have long been convinced. The mere reading of simple 
music is as easy @ thing as to learn the reading of 
articulate speech. Let some half a dozen things be 
firmly fixed in the memory — the letters of the staff, 














the use of the clefs and signatures, and the compara- 
tive duration of notes and rests — which might cer- 
tainly be effected with far less labor than the four 
simple rules of arithmetic, and then nothing but prac- 
tice even under ordinary teachers is necessary, to en- 
able the pupil to go on without let or hindrance as 
far as his opportunities and capacity allow. But un- 
luckily I generally find that just these things are 
neglected, and the time of teacher and pupil is taken 
up in learning songs and feeble choruses by rote, to 
sing at the school examination. Why not omit the 
cardinal rules of arithmetic, and teach the pupils a set 
of problems by rote, in proportion, interest, and frac- 
tions, to show off upon, before the school commit- 
tee 

What great difficulty hinders any teacher from 
drawing eleven parallel lines upon the blackboard, and 
having the pupils learn to distinguish lines and spaces 
by the letters of the alphabet? The lowest one shall 
be G, and of course the highest will be F. Would 
it be a difficult thing then for the teacher to make the 
pupil comprehend that, when music is written upon 
the lower five lines and spaces, it is for deep men’s 
voices, and then these lines are designated by the F, or 
bass cleff, and when upon the upper five, that they are 
distinguished by the G cleff, and the music is for high 
voices 4 

Under every system of instruction lies the practice 
of the scales as the chief corner stone. Now, what 
difficulty is there in showing the pupil that so far as 
his singing of simple tunes is concerned, the signa- 
tures at the beginning of them are mere indications 
of pitch, and are used to tell him upon what letter is 
the One or Do, of the scale? Let the list of signa- 
tures be learned by him as he would learn a lesson in 
punctuation, grammar or arithmetic. It is a good 
exercise of the memory. And now for aught I can 
see, you can begin with regular practice in singing 
simple tunes of equal rhythm. Were I a teacher, 
while I should not neglect the regular processes of the 
musical gospel according to Pestalozzi, I should cer- 
tainly have a lesson at regular intervals in the “ old 
fashioned way of teaching ” just indicated. 





April 30.—What is the use of printing the results 
of long-continued studies and researches? Of trying 
to correct errors in history, especially in such small 
matters as questions relating to Art ? 

For instance, the authorship of the celebrated tune 
which we call “Old Hundred,” has been a mooted 
question since Hawkins and Burney wrote, but all 
trustworthy authorities agree that it was in print as 
eurly as 1561-2. It has been the subject of discus- 
sion in the Harmonicon, and other musical periodi- 
cals, until recently many articles have appeared upon 
it in the London Notes and Queries. Rev. Mr. 
Havergal has written a history of it which has reach- 
ed the second edition, and he shows it to have been 
in print as early as 1660. I have in two or three 
communications to Dwight’s Journal of Music stated 
that I have seen the tune in a psalter of 1559, and 
more recently an Englishman announces (see Dwight’s 
Journal a few months since) that he has it in one of 
1556. Yet, after all this, the Boston Journal of this 
morning gravely gives us this item : 

*“* A correspondent of the Athenzeum thinks he has at last 
found the author of ‘Old Hundred.’ This has been a vexed 


question for years. He claims the authorship for one J. Dow- 
land or Howland, who was born in 1562, and died in 1615.” 


All Dowland did was to harmonize it for Ravers- 


exactly, in common schools, I am not prepared to | croft, when the tune had already been in use half a 


| century. 





May 3.—A friend has handed me a slip from the 


| Boston Journal, containing a notice of a monument 


recently erected in Mount Auburn Cemetery, to Miss 
E. W. Bruce, of Cambridgeport, who was placed 
there last autumn. The following description is 
copied from it : 





The monument consists of a plinth, base, die and cap, the 
whole forming a small Grecian Temple, about five feet in height, 
and of pure classic form. In front of the die is a deep niche, 
in which is inserted a tablet of statuary marble; on this tablet 
is sculptured, in bas relief, a figure symbolizing the Genius of 
Music playing on the lyre, with the face turned heavenward as 
if in the act of devotion. A mass of drapery falls in rich and 
graceful folds over it. It is a thing of great beauty of soul 
rather than of sense, and forms the principal object of the 
monument. 


Miss Bruce was one of the rarest instances of highly 
refined taste, and great artistic culture, gained with 
no more advantages than are within the reach of us 
all here at home, that I have known. The instinctive 
love of the beautiful was in her case very strong, and 
gave her an unerring perception of the true, whether 
in painting, sculpture, literature or music. Her stud- 
ies, however, were devoted to the last, and though it 
was adopted as a profession, and each day brought its 
wearying round of the teacher’s duties, her interest 
and delight in the divine art never flagged. Beet- 
hoven, Mozart, Mendelssohn, Chopin,—their works 
were her delight and constant study—her standards of 
comparison ; and yet she was so catholic in taste, that 
whatever was good of its kind, the simplest song, or 
the most profound orchestral work, found in her ready 
appreciation, and just acknowledgement of its merit. 
Her facility in reading music at sight was very un- 
common, and during the years that I knew her, I 
never saw her at fault but once, and that was—of all 
things in the world—upon an arrangement of Han- 
del’s overture to the ‘‘ Messiah.” 

It was an old arrangement of the last century, and 
so very much opposed to the present style, that, to 
her infinite amusement, she was forced to stop after a 
few bars, to study out the means of reproducing with 
her skilful fingers, the thin looking score before her. 
Ina moment she caught the secret and henceforth 
there was no difficulty. 

No member of the musical association, to which 
for several years she belonged, will ever forget the 
perfect ease with which she played our accompani- 
ments, or how much her steadiness in the time and 
rhythm conduced to our success in the cantatas, 
choruses, and other music, which was studied. 

But she began young, studied with judicious teach- 
ers, and laid a solid foundation, so that afterwards 
every step was forward. She had nothing to unlearn , 
While acquiring and perfecting her technical know- 
ledge of the piano-forte, she at the same time neglected 
no opportunity to add to her knowledge of musical 
literature ; to gain higher and broader views of the 
art; to penetrate into the very heart of music. I 
had the pleasure of first calling her attention to the 
musical essays in the Harbinger, and remember well 
the intense delight with which she read them. It was 
not more what she knew of music, than what she 
knew about it, that made her superior. She was in- 
deed a rare proof of the value of general musical 
culture to the teacher. She was one, who showed her 
love of the beautiful in everything. Not only in art 
and literature; it was equally visible in her love of 
flowers and her enjoyment of fine scenery. 

Sometimes she expressed her feelings in composi- 
tion, but from a rare modesty —in her case too gréat 
— none but her intimate friends ever heard her own 
music, either vocal or for the piano-forte. 

All who knew Elizabeth Bruce will rejoice to learn 
that the respect and love of friends for her, has been 
shown in the neat and appropriate monument above 
described, and will agree that they are few, who, en- 
gaged constantly in the laborious profession of teach- 
ing, have attained so high a culture in their art, or by 
their decease have left so great a vacancy in the circle 
in which they moved. 


Divight’s Sournal of asic, 


BOSTON, MAY 8, 1858. 























Music in New York. 
From our Correspondent. 

On Friday of last week, I attended a matinée 
(in so far private as it had not been advertised, 
and the tickets were sold by private circulation) 
given by a Mr. von Brevninc. I was curious 
to know whether this gentleman stood in any con- 
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nection with Beethoven’s Breunings—but could 
not gain any satisfactory information on that 
point. All that I could learn about him was that 
he had been an amateur—had occupied some 
official position at the Court of Wiirtemberg, I 
think, but, having, for some reason, emigrated to 
this country, wished to give lessons, and took this 
method of making himself known. His playing, 
without being remarkable in any way, gave token 
of a thorough understanding of music, and of 
steady practice and study. He gave us tran- 
scriptions of his own of the March from the Pro- 
phéte and that from Tannhduser (the latter for 
two pianos, one of which was played by Mr. 
ScHARFENBERG) ; a Concert Waltz, also by him- 
self, and the first movement of a Trio by Fesca, 
with Messrs. THomas and BeraMann. The 
remainder of the programme was divided between 
a Signor ALArmo, Mme. JoHANSEN, and, the 
que of the whole, Vieuxtemrs. This latter 
played, nothing of great value, a fantasia or 
Ernani, and Variations on “ Willie we have 
missed you,”—but how did he play these! He 
turns everything to gold by his touch. The little 
simple popular air, which had always seemed com- 
mon-place before, acquired plaintive pathos under 
his hands which might immortalize it. Of Signor 
Alaimo the least said the better. I could not un- 
derstand why he should sing in public, or, indeed, 
in private either. Mme. Johannsen being indis- 
posed, CARADORI appeared in her place at very 
short notice, and sang an arid from Torguato 
Tasso very finely. 


On Saturday was our last Philharmonic. The 
“poor fiddlers” did indeed “have a hard time of 
it” that day—and it was surprising how they 
could play as well as they did in the evening. 
Mendelssohn’s “ Scotch” Symphony, a composi- 
tion by Schumann, and the Tannhaiiser Over- 
ture were the orchestral pieces. Of the first and 
third I can tell you nothing new; you know 
them better than I do. I wish, however, that 
you could have heard how magnificent the Tann- 
hatiser sounded in the amphitheatre., It came up 
to us there in a perfect ocean of sound. Schu- 
mann’s composition, though called an Overture, 
was, in fact, a short Symphony, consisting of three 
movements, an Overture, Scherzo, and Finale. 
I liked it much—finding it full of freshness and 
sprightliness, with some quite new instrumental 
effects, and original combinations. It fell rather 
dead upon the audience, however. The soloists 
were Mr. Coorer, the violinist, and Miss Mit- 
NER, (or rather, as it is said, Mrs. Cooper.) The 
latter was hoarse, and sang an indifferent English 
song instead of the Non mi dir, from “ Don Gio- 
vanni.” She also sang in a duet by Pacini, for 
voice and violin. Mr. Cooper, whom I heard for 
the first time, played very beautifully a Con- 
certo by Spohr. He has an exceedingly pure 
and tender stroke, and very great skill and power 
of expression ;, one cannot mistake the artist in 
him, even though he is not quite a Vieuxtemps. 
The difference was obvious in one respect. The 
composition which he played was, like many of 
Spohr’s, very dry and heavy, and rather drew Mr. 
Cooper, with all his excellencies, down to its level. 
With Vieuxtemps the contrary would have been 
the case. He would have raised the music to 
his level, and by infusing a spirit of his own into 
it, (without, however, sacrificin g the characteristics 
of the composer) would have given it the interest 
it lacked. 








Miss BRAINERD gave a concert at Dodworth’s 
this week, which, though the programme as a 
whole did not promise much, gave me a great 
deal of pleasure, because it was in most respects 
so thoroughly successful. The audience was nu- 
merous and select, the fair bénéficiante in excel- 
lent voice and looks, and her assistants evidently 
desirous of doing their best. I could only have 
wished that Mr. ApromMas’s harp had been in 
better tune in the first piece, and that he had 
altogether a better idea of harmony and compo- 
sition. I enclose the programme : 


1. Aria, ‘“‘ Roberto Devereux,”’ Donizetti; Mr. W. H. Cooke. 
2. Solo—Harp, Favorite Melodies, Aptommas; Mr. Aptommas. 
3. * Angels ever bright and fair.’ Handel; Miss Brainerd. 4. 
Grand Fantasia, ‘‘ Ernani,”’ Satter; Gustav Satter. 5. Aria, 
“ De’ miei bolenti spiriti,” Verdi; Mr. Cooke. 6. Song of the 
Page, Meyerbeer; Miss Brainerd. 

7. Cavatina, “* D’Amor sull ‘ali rosee,”’ (Trovatore.) Verdi; 
Miss Brainerd. 8. Solo—Harp, Grand Fantasia, Aptommas; 
Mr. Aptommas. 9. Ballad, ‘‘ Say my heart can this be love,” 
words by Watson, music by Wallace; Miss Brainerd. 10. Solo 
—Piano, a ‘‘ Etude in Ab,” b “* Les belles de New York,” Valse, 
Satter; Mr. Satter. 11. Song, ‘“‘The Serenade,’ Schubert; 
Mr. Cooke. 12. Ballad, ‘‘ The Harp that once through Tara’s 
halls,’ Moore; Miss Brainerd. 


Miss Brainerd succeeded best, I think, in the 
two Italian arias ; Handel’s exquisite song, which 
suited her voice admirably, dragged a little. Both 
the song by Wallace, which is hardly interesting 
enough for a concert piece, and Moore’s beautiful 
melody was sung very well; the latter with a 
simplicity that proved Miss Brainerd to have the 
right feeling for such music. It is by no means 
an easy task to sing a Volkslied well. Mr. Sat- 
TER astonished his audience, as usual; and was 
naturally encored both times. I, for one, liked 
his second pieces better than the first ones, for 
after No. 4, he gave us the charming little Minuet 
from Mozart’s E flat Symphony, and after No. 10, 
a beautiful transcription of Weber’s “last Waltz.” 
One of the most enjoyable features of the even- 
ing was the singing of Mr. Cooxr. This young 
gentleman has an exceedingly sweet, pure tenor 
voice, and knows how to manage it. He sings, 
too, with great earnestness and simplicity. Good 
tenors are so rare now-a-days, that the advent of 
a new one must be hailed with joy. Mr. Cooke, 
with a very little more experience, will rank 
among the first of our native singers. A wag- 
gish friend even suggested the possibility of his 
appearing some day on the stage, with his name 
Italianized to Signor Cooki(e) ! 

On Saturday we enjoyed a privilege which has 
been yours twice already; we heard Formes in 
“ Elijah.”. Iam sorry to say, however, that this 
same privilege did not seem to be adequately 
appreciated by our public, for the Academy was 
not by any means full. Yet the ardor of the 
singers did not seem at all damped by this cir- 
cumstance, but rather increased. The choruses 
were remarkably good—/or the Harmonic Society 
—and manifested a very uncommon degree of 
spirit. And what can I say of Fores, but sub- 
scribe entirely to your high eulogium of his ren- 
dering of the Prophet’s part. He was often out 
of tune, it is true; but as you say, his many other 
excellencies make one forget that defect. How 
completely he merges himself in his part — what 
awful seriousness in his denunciation — what 
touching pathos in “It is enough!” Truly, it 
was a great performance, such as leaves its im- 
pression for a life-time. Madame p’ANGRI stands 
next in the ranks. 
wonderful. Particularly in “ Woe unto them.” 
In “ O, rest in the Lord,” there was perhaps not 
quite enough of the simple, trusting spirit of sub- 
mission which the words and music so thoroughly 
express. I am sorry to say, however, that she 


In her two arias she was 








rather marred the “Angel Trio” by falling 
somewhat out of time. Miss MrtNEeR took the 
Soprano in the first part, and Madame CARADORI 
in the second, while the Tenor was divided in 
the same way, between Messrs. PeRRING and 
Smpson. The voices of the two ladies are both 
rather unsympathetic, and not suited to music 
so expressive as that of “ Elijah;” the tenors 
were happier in this respect. Mr. Simpson, par- 
ticularly, has a very beautiful voice, sweet, yet 
powerful, and perfectly clear. He sings, too, 
with a great deal of feeling, only occasionally 
not quite in time. Altogether, though the per- 
formance was by no means perfect, it was suffi- 
ciently free from fault to give me very great 
enjoyment. 

Musard’s Concerts will continue nightly. For 
this week two new attractions are held out. 
“Formes as a Concert-singer” (i. e. in two songs 
per night), and the “GorHamM QuADRILLE,” of 


which I subjoin the analysis: 


GOTHAM: 
OR THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH QUADRILLE, 
On popular American airs, 

WITH BRILLIANT SOLOS AND VARIATIONS, 
concluding with a COMIC POTPOURRI, comprising the follow- 
ing selections : 

Introduction—“Star Spangled Banner,’’ ‘‘ Willie we have 
missed you,” Quadrille. 

Ist Figure—‘‘ Ellen Bayne,” ‘* Yankee Doodle.”’ 

2a Figure—“ We ’ll have a little dance to-night, boys.” 

3d Figure—‘‘ Oh, my love is a sailor.” 

4th Figure—‘‘Jenny with the light brown hair.” 

5th Figure—“‘ Kiss me quick,” ‘* Willie we have missed you.”’ 

The Quadrille will cendietie with a grand finale, called the 
Five Sets, on the most popular airs; followed by the 

ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH POTPOURRI, 

in which will be introduced the following airs: ‘‘ You will Re- 
member Me,” (Bohemian Girl); ‘‘Lucy Long,” march, (Le 

»phet); Chorus, (Norma); ‘ Cachuca,” with castagnettes) ; 
“< Dipescatore,”’ (violoncello; ‘‘ Prima Donna waltz,” (trumpet) ; 
“On Yonder Rock Reclining,” (Fra Diavolo); ‘Carnival of 

Venice,” ‘‘ Bride Polka,” ‘‘ Sontag Polka,” ‘‘ Choral,” ‘‘ Hu- 

guenots,”’ (ophecleide ; ‘Tl Balen,” (Trovatore) ; “ Bobbing 
Around,” ‘‘ Arkansas Traveller,” (flageolet); ‘Love Not,” 
(march); ‘ Highland Fling,” ‘“‘ Oh, Susannah,” “‘ Grace, Rob- 
ert,” (cornet); *‘ Kiss me Quick,” ‘‘ Cattle Show Quadrille,”’ 
* Anvil Chorus,” (T.ovatore) ; “Express Train Gallop,” ‘*‘ Death 
March,” (Saul); Quartet, (Lucia di Lammermoor); “ Jim 
Crow,” ** St. Patrick’s Day,” “‘ Home, Sweet Home.” To con- 
clude with “ Yankee le.”” ‘ 


One would think that Formes might feel rather 
ashamed of his company. On Saturday a “ Grand 
Presentation Matinée ” will take place, “at which 
every lady will be presented with a copy of the 
Express Train Gallop, arranged for the Piano.” 
What an inducement! Surely, “ Humbug is 
great, and Ullman is his prophet!” This same 
Ullman, however, does not succeed as well in 
making himself popular in other ways as by the 
attractions he holds out to the public. I give 
you an instance, which I have from the best 
authority. It has always been the rule, since the 
Philharmonic Society has leased the Academy 
from Ullman, that their rent for each concert 
should be paid in the intermission. Last Satur- 
day they were informed that the rent must be 
paid before the opening of the doors, and not by 
check, but in cash. This was found rather incon- 
venient, but the Treasurer nevertheless managed 
to be at the Academy in good time with the 
money in his pocket. As he had ladies with him, 
he could not leave them to go to the back door, 
but the Impresario, appearing to take it for grant- 
ed that the money would not be forthcoming, 
kept the doors firmly closed, and a great portion 
of the audience shivering before them in the 
cold damp night, until nearly a quarter of eight, 
when he probably could no longer resist the con- 
viction that. he was not going to be cheated. 
Various complaints of the delay subsequently 
appeared in the dailies, but they were all directed 
against the Philharmonic Society, and as none of 
them has been answered, it is but just that the 
true circumstances of the case should be known. 
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Beauties of the Italian Opera. 


We speak of the Italian Opera as here administer- 
ed. Wemean the would-be institution, not the art; 
its management and not its music. Opera in this 
country is not an institution, but a speculation ; and 
though the speculators, first and last, have given us 
some really high and memorable pleasures, and many 
are indebted to them for a new sense of harmony and 
beauty, still it is too plain that they have looked upon 
us as a gullible and simple race, and humbugged us to 
their heart’s content. The system has been beautifully 
illustrated during the past week in Philadelphia. 
That city prided itself upon its patronage of Opera; 
it doted upon the Opera ; it built a superb Academy 
a year ago, wherein it inaugurated a “ good time 
coming ’’—an eternal summer—of Italian Opera, 
with brilliant ovations, extolling Gazzaniga to the 
skies and crowning her their lyrie Queen, enjoying 
over an hundred performances during the year, glori- 
fying Max—“ our Max,” and our Opera Company, 
and weleoming them eagerly back from Havana this 
Spring for another round of triumphs. A brief flush, 
and the novelty of the thing was gone ; disappointment, 
thin houses ; and on Saturday night the grand Italian 
Opera season came to a sudden and disgraceful end. 
Max, “glorious Max,” the handsome, the “ Napole- 
onic” Max ingloriously fled! The Bulletin explains 
the matter thus : 

Tt has been a season of disappointments, broken promises 
and failures, with only a few redeeming features on which the 
public can look back with satisfaction. One of these was the 
appearance of Signor Ronconi, and another was the production 
of William Tell. Tt was a treat to see Ronconi, even though 
he does sing dreadfully out of tune; and it was a treat to hear 
William Tell, even though it was badly performed. On the 
other side of the account there is a great deal to say ; first, was 
the unpleasant quarrel with Signor Tagliafico, and the loss ot 
that excellent artist, and his wife—the best and most useful of 
second ladies that has sung in this country. The places of 
neither of these members of the company have been adequately 
filled since their departure. Next we had a repetition of old 
operas, of which the public had grown weary, especially as 
they had been promised new operas. The only fresh pieces 
brought out were William Tell, Don Pasquale and Maria di 
Rohan, the first having been presented in a slovenly, imperfect 
manner, and with an inadequate cast; the second requiring no 
great preparation, as there is but one chorus, and the burden 
of the piece rested on Mme. Lagrange and Signor Ronconi, and 
the third being still easier of production. There were promises 
made of The Huguenots, Le Prophéte, L’ Etoile du Nord, and 
other great works, not one of which was ever fulfilled. The 
public were disappointed, also, in having few opportunities of 
hearing Mme. Gazzaniga, who was sent off with a few others 
to sing in smaller cities. There were quarrels inside and out- 
side of the opera house; complaints of failures to pay salaries 
to artists, &«. On Thursday evening, after some day-light 
scenes of which report speaks, but which we do not choose to 
mention, the leader of the orchestra, Sig. Torriani, placed there 
by Mr. Maretzek, deserted his post after the first act of La 
Favorita. in the evident expectation that the opera, in which 
Mme. Gazzaniga and Signor Brignoli were singing, would have 
to be stopped. This design failed, as another person was got 
for the post and the opera was finished satisfactorily. On 
Saturday evening, when this Signor Torriani showed himself in 
the vestibule of the Academy, he was driven out, amid the 
— of one or two hundred gentlemen who discovered him. 

here was some talk of pursuing the same course with Mr. 
Maretzek, if he had remained in the house. 


Such was the fifth act of Italian Opera in Phila- 
delphia. It was followed (or preceded) by a farce, 
which came off in the same Academy of Music, under 
the title of “Grand Musical Festival,” given in the 
name of the Pennsylvania ‘“ Musical Institute,” at 
which all the Italian Opera singers sang, by way of 
prelude to a grand lottery distribution of prizes — $2.000 
worth of musical instruments — among the purchasers 
of tickets to the entertainment. As we have been 
speaking of musical speculations, as opposed to musi- 
cal Art, we may fitly conclude with this sublime ex- 
ample of the art of humbug. This high-sounding 
“ Musical Institute,” it seems, is simply a lottery, got 
up by a music-dealer, Mr. E, L. Walker, for the 
readier disposal of his stock in trade. By some 
strange process the legislature of Pensylvania were 
persuaded to regard the scheme as an educational in- 
stitution, and granted it (or him) an act of incorpo- 
ration, whereby an annual lottery, or ‘‘ Gift Concert,” 
for the private interest of an individual, but gilded 
over with the fiction of an educational and public 
object, goes on with the sanction of the State! 
Everybody knows this ; there is no concealment ; we 
simply state the facts ; they certainly require no com- 
ment. 


Musical Chit-Chat. 


We are now ready to supply orders for Bound 

Volumes of the last year of the Journal of Music, as 
well as the earlier volumes. We heartily 
rejoice in the announcement of what is but an act of 
justice on the part of the musical public of Boston, 
a Complimentary Concert to Mr. Aucust Fries, 
before he leaves us to reside in Europe. Who has 
claims upon us, if not he who for nine years has so 
steadfastly and so ably persisted in the long thankless 
task of creating an audience for classical chamber 
music? .... Mr. Cart GAERTNER informs us that 
he, too, is going to Europe (shall we lose all our best 
violinists — few enough at best?) and that he will 
give aconcert on the 22d inst., in the Music Hall, 
assisted by Mrs. Lone, Mr. Apams, Mr. Cart 
Hause, and an orchestra under ZERRAHN. 
Among ballad singers and song writers, who have 
enjoyed popularity in this country, no one seems to 
sustain himself so long and so fresh as Mr. Demr- 
sTER. Our publishers, who are fis publishers (see 
advertising columns), can vouch for that. His songs 
are always in demand, and he still makes his singing 
circuits, year after year, from State to State, with all 
the regularity of the U. S. Courts. Just now we 
hear of him gathering his own charméd circles in 
Utica and Buffalo, and other cities of the Empire 
State. . . . Musical “Conventions” are early 
in the field this season. We read of one on the 6th 
ult., at Ann Arbor, Michigan, conducted by Mr. C. 
M. Capy; another at Washington, which soared 
above all “sectional” distinctions, rejoicing in the 
name of “National,” “American,” or what not, 
Mr. Brapsury being the presiding genius and pa- 
triot. Another has been held, apparently with great 
success, in Bridgton, N. J., under the well-known 
teacher of this city, Mr. B. F. Baker. The class 
assembled and the local press are warm in his praises. 
It is true that these ‘‘ Conventions ”’ are contrivances, 
too often, to sell new music-books ; yet we believe 


that they have done much good; they have excited 
interest in music where there was none before, discus- 
sions of the best mode of teaching, &c., and, mingled 
with much trash, have generally given thousands of 
people a hearing of much better music than they 
would otherwise have heard ; and even set them to 
practising choruses from the ‘‘ Messiah,” &c. 


The Chevalier ergy) bay me composer 

of the oratorio of “ David,” &c., died at Paris on the 
the 3d of April, at the age of “eighty -one, 
Gustav Sarrer (“the most eminent of FE uropean 
pianists” |[!], according to a Philadelphia paper), and 
Mme. JONANNSEN, announce their first concert in 
that city. The Philadelphia Harmonic Society gave 
their last concert this week, with selections from the 
“ Creation ” and “ Elijah,” overture to “ Tell,” airs 
and choruses from Linda, Robert, Masaniello, &c. 

It were worth the journey to hear Don Giovanni per- 
formed with such a cast as is said to be in contempla- 
tion at the Royal Italian Opera, London. Mario, 
for a novelty, is to take Don Giovanni; TAMBERLIK, 
Don Ottavio; Grist, Donna Anna; Bosio (!) 
Zerlina; Marat, Donna Elvira; Formers, Lepo- 
rello; Roncont, Masetto; and TaGuiarico, the 
Commandant. TAMBERLIK, the tenor, has 
made his debut at the Grand Opera in Rossini’s 
Otello, and has taken Paris by assault with a C sharp 
in alt, as Duprez did before him with his C natural 
(or Ut de poitrine), in “Tell.” The safe delivery of 
such a note seems more to the Parisians than all the 
music of those operas. A foreign paper says: “In 
stead of saying ‘ Rossini’s Gillaume Tell,’ it has been 
the habit among elevated Parisians to say, ‘ Rossini’s’ 
Ut de poitrine ;’ it will now become equally the vogue, 
instead of ‘Rossini’s Otello,’ to say ‘ Rossini’s Ut 
diése.’” 

Lonnon. — The first of a series of six concerts 
was given early last month by the Vocal Association 
under the direction of Mr. Benedict. The pro- 
gramme was purely Mendelssohn. 


The Opera season at her Majesty’s Theatre opened 





proverbial for good luck in finding singers just at the 
critical moment. This time it is not clear that he 
has found another Lind; but his new German so- 
prano, Mlle. Titiens, created a new sensation in the 
part of Valentine. Her success was immense. The 
other principals were Sigs. Belletti, Aldighieri, Giu- 
glini, Vialetti, Mile. Ortolani, and a new contralto, 
Mme. Lucioni Landi, (not destined, it is thought, to 
eclipse Alboni or Didiée). 

Mr. Gye, announces that he will open the Royal 
Italian Opera on the 15th of May. His company 
will be one of the strongest ever collected. It will 
include Grisi, Bosio, Marai, and Victoria Balfe, so- 
pranos; Didiée, contralto ; Mario, Tamberlik, Neri 
Beraldi, and Gardoni, tenors; Ronconi, Polononi, 
and Graziani, baritones; Formes, Tagliafico, and 
Zelger, basses. 

The first Philharmonic Concert of the season was 
given April 12. The Programme included two 
Symphonies : Mozart’s in D, and Beethoven’s in A ; 
two Concertos: Bennett's for piano, in F minor, 
played by Mr. W. G. Cusins, and F. David’s for 
violin, in E, played by Mr. Sainton ; two overtures : 
Athalie and Freyschiitz; and arias by Mozart, Stra- 
della and Rossini, sung by Castellan and Miss Dolby. 
Sterndale Bennett was conductor. 


fine Arts. 


For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 


The Atheneum Exhibition. 


II. 
OIL PICTURES. 


In the third chapter of the fourth volume of “ Mod- 
ern Painters,” Mr. Ruskin, in treating of the relation 
of color to form, uses the following words : “ If color 
be introduced at all, it is necessary that, whatever 
else may be wrong, that should be right; just as, 
though the music of a song may not be so essential 
to its influence as the meaning of the words, yet if 
the music be given at all, it must be right, or its dis- 
cord will spoil the words ; and it would be better, of 
the two, that the words should be indistinct, than the 
notes false. Henee, as I have said elsewhere, the 
business of a painter is to paint. If he cannot color, 
he is no painter, though he may doevery thing else.” 

Now, in what the absolute right of color consists, 
I shall shirk the labor and responsibility of determin- 
ing at present ; but will offer as an approximate defi- 
nition : a use which constitutes it an integral, nobly 
expressive and indipensable element in the painter’s 
Art. 

Bearing in mind the simple axiom “ that the busi- 
ness of a painter is to paint””—to use color rightly, 
within the meaning of the definition above given, 
this exhibition as a whole does not embody a large 
amount of genuine Art. The want of good color is 
indeed its characteristic deficiency. 

Of Color that is non-essential, of agreeable color 
wrongly used, of crude, harsh, and repulsive color 
there is no lack ; but the truly noble power of color 
finds few interpreters. Technically, a want of so- 
lidity and texture, and the artistic want of a high 
imaginative or clear power of color, in the examples 
of the old School, are quite sufficient to confirm our 
received impressions concerning it — whilst the pre- 
vailing dryness, unhealthy coldness of the flesh tones, 
and want of true freshness and geniality in the color 
of some of the (so-called) Pre-Raphaelites, are quali- 
ties certainly calculated to .excite some distrust of 
their influence as representatives of the new school. 
Were it not for the water colors and a few of the oil 
paintings, I should hesitate about applying to these 
pictures a principle of criticism perfectly applicable 
to our own. 

In the Fejee Islands tattooing is an expression of 
the highest Art instinct. What to us seems barbarous 
and ugly, to the native, is beautiful and true Art ; and 











on the 13th ult., with the Huguenots. Mr. Lumley is 


but for the exceptions noticed, I should incline to con- 
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sider whatever in the color of this exhibition seems 
harsh and discordant to us, as peculiar to the English 
ideal of excellence and only properly to be judged 
by it. These exceptions however establish the sesthet- 
ic affinities existing between the English people and 
our own, and I here appeal to them to give currency 
to what, but for them, might seem ill-considered and 
unjust. Let us follow the pictures in the general 
order of their merit, beginning at the lowest. 

Nos. 132, 146, 153, 158, 159, 165, and 175, form a 
group of what may be comprehensively termed “non- 
sense” pictures — pictures of very little value to their 
respective painters or the public, and a disgrace to 
‘the Exhibition. Nos. 131, 137,140, 142, 168 and 
174, effectually conceal their agreeableness of sub- 
ject or skillful drawing by color that is either ex- 
pressionless or repulsive. The figures, in “The 
First Ride,” No. 95—“ Children crossing the 
Brook,” 196, are pleasantly grouped and contain 
considerable richness of color, perhaps somewhat 
enhanced in value by the expressionless back ground 
of the one and the positively offensive character of 
the other. Nos. 86, 97 and 164, are three pictures 
by Wm. Davis, mainly noticeable from their peculiar 
manipulation and confused expression of purpose, 
albeit the gray evening sky and flush of reflected 
light in the distance of No. 97, are very purely felt 
and effectively wrought. 

In the “ Fern Case,” No. 89, Wm. Gale exhibits 
a nice sense of expression, very careful drawing and 
modelling, nearly neutralized in their effect by the 
offensive flesh-tones and generally inharmonious 
color. It would seem unnecessary that the author of 
the sunny little “ Wood-Gatherer,” No. 109, should 
have rendered such color as abounds in the “ Fern 
Case” and No. 131. ‘ A Hastings Fishing Boat,” 
No. 87, by John Thorpe, is a quiet English coast 
scene, simply arranged and characterized by a deli- 
cate feeling for color and breadth of effect. In No. 
99 the delicacy sinks to vapidity. 

No. 176, “ An Old Mill,” is a rich, suggestive sub- 
ject, freely drawn and basely colored. With only an 
average excellence in color this picture would form 
one of the small loadstones of the Exhibition. 

“The Nest,” No. 96, is a very successful realiz- 
ation of the Artist’s perception of form and power of 
color. Under the limitation of an imperfect sense of the 
subtle gradations of color this is very complete — 
wrought in love, I doubt not, and approximately 
true ; it is also clear, clean and agreeable. The re- 
finement of line and drowsiness of atmosphere in the 
“Siesta,” No 102, successfully struggle through a 
veil of color which is not true enough to be agreca- 
ble, nor false enough to be repulsive. 

“White Cliff,” No. 134, contains a very happy 
rendering of picturesque cloud-forms and warm va- 
pory sun-light —and but for the weak conventional- 
ism of the foreground and a little crudeness in the 
sky tones, Mr. Gray would have furnished us with a 
good picture. The “ Old English Market Town,” 139, 
affords a clear and unpretentious statement of “things 
as they really are” at “Hexham,” the locality of 
this scene. It is a misfortune to the young lady sit- 
ting at the window, that she should have lived so un- 
picturesquely ugly, and a still greater one that Mr. 
Scott should have found her there just at the time he 
wanted to commence his picture. With this exception, 
the arrangement is exceedingly good and well treated. 
What with its solidity, directness and simplicity of 
rendering, and withal a pervading sense of a cheerful, 
homely beauty, this is one of the sterling pictures. 

In the “ Mistletoe Bough,” No. 160, the simple 
pathos of the familiar story of Ginevra finds no ade- 
quate expression. The Ginevra of this picture is 
merely a “lay figure,” employed to display an elab- 
orate costume, and in this capacity does very good 


service. The background, drapery, and other acces- 
sories, evincing a more than aver. perception of 
color, need only a modification of their hardness to 
render them quite admirable. 








Amongst the pleasant pictures by Edmund Eagles, 
“The Mother’s Treasure,” No. 121, and “ The 
Thread of Life,” are good examples of what artists 
learn to do at Rome. The recipe by which pictures 
are made in the modern Italian school appears to be 
as infallible as the one followed in the family of ‘ Mr. 
Dusseldorf.” It would be curious to know how 
broad an immortality the jigures in these pictures 
have secured in the exercise of their vocation as pro- 
fessional models to the artists residing at Rome ; as 
also whether each one serves exclusively in a peculiar 
line of character or commands the entire range of 
dramatic expression. In meaninglessness of conception 
Mr. Eagles has not deviated from the practice of the 
school. He has given us some pretty tableaux how- 
ever, and made picturesqueness of costume the ma- 
terial out of which he has wrought a full, warm and 
rich tone of color. If we are to have “costume ” 
pictures, these furnish good types of excellence, both 
in design and execution, and would well repay the 
study of some of the other exhibitors who, with a 
more pretentious purpose, reach a less worthy result. 
The color igsolid, always agreeable, and the best of 
its kind in the exhibition. 

MEsos. 
(To be continued). 





A Letter about Florence. 


Barperino, (Tuscany,) Marcu 25, 1858. — 
Would you not like to have a little harmless enthoosy- 
moosy about Florence? That charming city, the 
home of Galileo, Michael Angelo, the Venus de 
Medici, Niobe and Za Mia Cara Padrona? I feel 
convinced that nothing would you swallow with more 
angelic docility than a little harmless enthoosy-moosy 
about dear delightful Florence. 

The greatest difficulty is to know where to begin ; 
there is so much to admire that I am fairly distracted 
with the contending claims of the different churches, 
the various palaces, the picture galleries, the gardens 
and the suburbs ; and were it not for the Campanile, 
which is something so unique that it at once attracts 
attention, even amid all these splendors, I should 
really be at a loss. 

The first few weeks I was in Florence I went every 
day to the Campanile to feast my eyes upon Giotto’s 
wondrous work; for, though somewhat altered by 
succeeding architects, the plan was his, and he is 
fairly entitled to the credit. You can scarcely con- 
ceive the exquisite beauty of this tower, clothed as it 
is in its rich garb of vari-colored marble. And then 
but a few steps from this, are others of the most 
famous Art wonders of Florence — the well known 
bronze doors by Ghiberti, that lead into the Baptistery 
(or Church as it also is) of San Giovanni. 


Do not dread that I am going to attempt a de- 
scription of these objects, familiar already to every 
one, from engravings and books of travels. I am 
only indulging in a little enthoosy-moosy, you know, 
and mean only to allude to them ; yet I must speak 
a little of these doors. They are, in spite of their 
high appreciation by Michael Angelo, somewhat de- 
cried by modern artists, who think that Ghiberti in 
his relievos attempted too much and intruded upon 
the domain of painting, instead of confining him- 
self solely to the legitimate effects of sculpture. 
Westmacott, the sculptor, in some lectures, he has 
just delivered in London, explains the defects of the 
work so plainly and forcibly, that I will quote his 
remarks : 

“The error in these compositions,” says Westma- 
cott, “is that they are arranged on the principles of 
Painting and not of Sculpture. They exhibit a vari- 
ety of planes, groups of foreground figures, other 
groups and objects retiring in the background, and 
the whole intermingled with landscape, mountains, 
trees, cattle and other objects. You will at once 
perceive how much interest is lost by the confusion 
caused by the crowding of so many small parts to- 
gether; and next how each portion of the composi- 





tion is injured by the overpowering force of the part or 
= near it, especially in the foreground figures. 
The effects produced by the attempts to represent 
miles of distance by distinct objects in several planes, 
when the whole distance from the foreground to the 
remotest perspective is scarcely an inch, are most 
anomalous and unsatisfactory. In Painting, where 
there is no difference at all in surface, between fore- 
ground and background, no disappointment or dis- 
satisfaction is felt, because the painter can supply the 
illusion of atmosphere by color; but in Sculpture, trees 
cast their dark shadows against the clouds ; figures 
reduced in size with the view of making them appear 
more distant, are, for want of atmosphere, as distinct 
and clear as foreground objects; and though they 
may be intended to be represented as at miles off, 
they may and indeed do throw their shadows on and 
over the objects nearest to the front plane of the com- 
position.” 

Whenever I stand before these gates, I cannot help 
thinking of the mighty procession of great men, 
headed by Michael Angelo, who have marched: be- 
fore them and given them their meed of admiration. 
Artists, sculptors, architects and poets have all ad- 
mired the gates of Ghiberti, and the Campanile of 
Giotto. As when before the Dying Gladiator and the 
Apollo Belvidere you think that here, not many years 
ago stood Byron, so before these works of Florentine 
Art,the mind recalls that glorious company of mighty 
men who, each in their turn, have stood before these 
wondrous doors. Yet the last time I visited them I 
could raise little enthoosy-moosy, because of the un- 
poetic objects by which they were surrounded. You 
know that the Place in front of the Cathedral and 
Baptistery is given over to hucksters of every kind. 
The steps of the Cathedral,which bears Brunelleschi’s 
wondrous dome, accommodates vast mass mectings 
of earthen pots, —the Campanile of Giotto is sur- 
rounded by venders of old brass — second-hand bed- 
steads most do congregate about the Baptistery, and 
I actually had to force a passage, wading ankle deep 
in gridirons, to approach 
those doors so marvellously wrought 

That they might serve to be the gates of Heaven. 

Just to think of the Uffizii Gallery, and to remem- 
ber that many long years will elapse before I see it 
again, is enough of itself to set me crazy. There is 
the Tribuna, that marvellous chamber that contains 
so many gems of Art! I will say nothing of the 
Venus de Medici, or of the Venuses of Titian ; every 
body knows what they are, and for my part they did 
not afford me near as much pleasure as one compara- 
tively unnoticed picture of Guercino — a sleeping 
Endymion. It represents nothing but a boy sitting 
against a rock, with his head supported by his arm. 

Wiis eyes are closed. A staff leans against the rock, 
and were it not for the crescent moon above, he would 
be taken for a St. John, rather than an Endymion. 
But such a beautiful face! It is of the kind that 
Guercino alone can paint. Of course my words can 
give you no idea of its angelic beauty, and I can only 
say that it is equal to the boy face of Guercino’s San 
Sebastian at the Capitol in Rome. If you have never 
seen that either, I can do nothing further to make 
you comprehend the beauty of this Endymion, and 
my advice is for you to sell all your goods and chat- 
tels, and go right away to Florence. If you can’t 
afford to ride in the Diligence or rail-car, walk! run, 
crawl — get there some way—TI don’t care how — 
only get there, and then go right to the Tribuna and 
tell me whether you have ever seen a more lovely 
picture than the Endymion of Guercino. 

Now I hold it to be an undeniable fact, that the 
easiest thing in the world fora traveller to write about 
is a picture-gallery, and nothing offers such a tempta- 
tion to the scribbling tourist as the Uffizii. A travel- 
ler who will visit one of these glorious galleries and 
not write about it, is a miracle of abstemiousness. 
Your genuine scribbling tourist, although he knows 
nothing at all about paintings, will never let such an 
opportunity pass without indulging in a series of 
wise and owlish criticisms, and the less he knows 
upon the subject, the more he will write, and the more 
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the folks who read will be pleased with his remarks, 
and when they lay down the book or paper will say, 
like Sir Leicester Dedlock, ‘‘ The man that wrote 
that article has a well-balanced mind.” So, if so 
many people who know nothing of the subject may 
scrawl about paintings, why may notI? And why 
may not some poor deluded creature read my re- 
marks and give me too, the credit of having a well- 
balanced mind ? 

There is the St. John of Rafael in the Tribuna; but 
of that I shall not speak; nor of the Holy Family of 
Michael Angelo. I would like to dilate a little about 
the Madonna and child of Correggio, but a more fit- 
ting tribute to its merits than any I could frame, is 
in the fact, that at present there are over three hun- 
dred applications registered from different artists for 
permission to copy it! 

If one wants a contrast from this lovely little pic 
ture, he can find it by stepping into the next room 
and examining that awful Head of Medusa by Cara- 
vaggio. It is in every respect a startling production. 
Instead of being painted on an ordinary plane of 
canvass, it appears upon a convex, almost hemispheri- 
eal surface, making the subject stand out the more 
vividly. The mouth is open, as if you could hear the 
shriek of desperate agony; the eyes are awful with 
their look of malice and revenge, as yet unweakened 
by the horrors of death. It is such a picture that you 
dream about it at night. It is a picture that haunts 
you. Vasari tells a story of some artist who painted 
a picture in a church at Perugia, in which he intro- 
duced the devil, and he called up before his mind 
such a vivid idea of Satan, that the evil spirit he him- 
self had conjured overcame him, and he went crazy, 
haunted by the dreadful picture he himself had 
painted. This Medusa is capable of producing such 
an effect. 

Then there is the better known Medusa’s Head, by 
Leonardo da Vinci, with its cold slimy snakes, that 
make you dread to approach it, and with the toads 
and lizards and other reptiics creeping about. But 
there is a great difference between the Medusa of Da 
Vinci and that of Caravaggio. In the former, it is 
a dead relic of past horrors—in the latter it is still 
gifted with life, though but # dodiless head ; it actually 
seems too wicked to die. 

Then, from these frightful objects what a relief to 
turn to the beautiful little cabinet pictures of Albano. 
I remember a lovely one —a Repose on the Flight into 
Egypt. Angels have accompanied the Holy Family, 
and as they rest, one is offering flowers to the Infant 
Jesus — another is flying with a water-jug under hi 
arm to fill it at a neighboring spring, while three 
little cherubs are hovering above. The cherubs of 
Albano are perfect, and in none of his works do they 
appear more lovely than in one principal picture, 
which at once arrests the attention of the visitor. It 
is a cireular picture, and represents a Christ-child, 
arrayed in simple drapery, standing with his hands 
upraised and his face upturned, as if praying for 
strength to fulfil his mighty destiny of suffering. 
Little angels and cherubs are floating around through 
the air. Some with their tiny strength are vainly 
trying to push down a cross that, rooted in the 
ground, resists their efforts ; others are examining the 
instruments of “ His Passion;” one is looking with 
sympathizing grief and wonder at the nails —one 1s 
grasping the hammer —one upholding the spear — 
one has the scourge — while another, hovering above, 
upholds the crown of thorns over the head of the 
Christ-child, on whom the Heavenly Father is looking 
with love and compassion. 

* * * * 


During my stay at Florence, I went to Fiesolé¢, 
where Galileo gazed at the stars. I was especially 
induced to make this visit by having once heard a 
powerful and interesting account of it given by an 
acquaintance at a “ little music” and tea conversa- 


zione. It was a vivid description and I envied the 








writer who had enjoyed the reality, until one day I 
learned from his own lips that he had never been there! 
Then I became pensive at the thought of the dupli- 
city of mankind, and might have become a hypochon- 
driac, had I not been consoled by remembering that 
after all, this was but another argument in favor of 
my well-known and stupendous theory, viz, namely, 
to wit: that every living human creature is more or 
less of a humbug, and generally more. Nevertheless 
Thad a delightful visit to Fiesolé, and enjoyed espe- 
cially the view from the little mountain city of the 
Campagna of Florence, the same view which Rogers 
so beautifully describes : 
let us from the top of Fiesolé, 

Whence Galileo’s glass by night observed 

The phases of the moon, look round below 

On Arno’s vale, where the dove-colored steer 

Is ploughing up and down among the vines, 

While many a careless note is flung around 

Filling the air with sweetness, —and on thee, 

Beautiful Florence, all within thy walls, 

Thy groves and gardens, pinnacles and towers 

Drawn to our feet. 

To make an instantaneous leap ovewany required 
amount of time or space is one of the undeniable pre- 
rogatives of novelists, and people afflicted with 
enthoosy-moosy. So you will at once accompany 
me as I fly from the heights of Fiesolé and alight in 
the Cascine. 

Of course you now what the Cascine is. You are 
perfectly aware that it is the fashionable resort of all 
Florence every fair afternoon, and that it extends for 
miles along the Arno ; but still if you have never 
been there you can form little idea of its exquisite 
beauty. Long drives on the smoothest of roads, em- 
bowered in trees, offer every inducement to those who 
wish to ride, while the pedestrian finds a still greater 
delight in strolling along the wide path that skirts 
the river’s bank. There is always a perpetual ver- 
dure in the Cascine, for even in mid winter, when the 
trees are denuded of leaves, the creeping vines that 
flourish at that season, and that cover their trunks 
and their lower boughs with the emerald drapery, 
quite make up the deficiency. Then the sunsets from 
the Cascine ! Ah! how glorious they are! I have 
seen a great many sunsets,—I have seen the sun set 
from the Pincian Hill of Rome, over the Calton Hill 
of Edinburg, — behind the mighty banks of the Sa- 
guenay, and behind the mountains of New Hamp- 
shire, but never have I seen more richly glorious sun- 
sets than from the Cascine of Florence. On the 
opposite side of the Arno are long rows of poplars, 
at this season denuded of foliage, and their long slen- 
der trunks seem like the bars of some enormous cage, 
behind which the captive sun is slowly dying. What 
a pleasure it is at that sweet hour, to stroll away from 
the gay crowds that throng the most frequented part 
of the Cascine, and wander along the river’s bank, 
listen to the ringing of the convent bell, and yield 
oneself entirely to the mild, pensive influence of the 
seene. That poet, who has so sweetly sung of 
Italy, Rogers, beautifully describes such an hour 
and such a scene : 

But lo! the sun is setting ; earth and sky 

One blaze of glory — what we see but now 

As tho’ it were not, tho’ it had not been ! 

He lingers yet; and, lessening to a point, 

Shines like the eye of Heaven; then withdraws ! 
And from the zenith to the utmost skirts, 

All is celestial red! the hour is come 

When they that sail along the distant seas 
Languish for home, and they that in the morn 
Said to sweet friends, ‘‘ farewell,”’ melt as at parting; 
When, just gone forth, the pilgrim, if he hears 
As now we hear it — echoing round the hill, 

The bell that seems to mourn the dying day, 
Slackens his pace and sighs, and those he loved, 
Loves more than ever. 

Well, at last I have left Florence — perhaps, for- 
ever —and though I meant to say something about 
my poor dear Casa Padrona, I will let it pass and 
dream awhile about this loved and lost Florence. 

TROVATOR. 
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DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LATEST MUSIC, 
Published by O. Ditson & Co, 





Vocal. 


Song and Chorus. 
I. O. Emerson. 25 
Full of Pathos. The poetry by G. M. Dowe, Esq. 


Bonny Jem of Aberdeen. Scotch song. 25 
Pretty, simple and taking; just the kind of song to 
make a ‘‘ hit’ at a Concert. 


The Happy Hour of Meeting. Song. Donizetti. 25 
An inspiring song in the Tempo ofa Polacea,thorough- 
ly operatic in style. 


Sweet Spring. Ballad. Wrighton. 25 
A good song with which to greet the joyous season. 
Pretty and fresh. 


Spirit Voice of Bell Brandon. J. B. Beardslee. 25 
This is an answer and companion to the popular song 
of ‘‘ Bell Brandon,” and, once known, will appear 
to the friends of the latter an indispensable sequel. 


Jessie’s Dream, or the Relief of Lucknow. 
J. Blockley. 40 

The fancy of the composer seems to have been taken 
so much with this dramatic story, that one illus- 
tration of his able pen did not satisfy him. This 
version is of a more dramatic turn than the other, 
being interspersed with Highland Marches as inter- 
Indes, indicating the advance of the stout friends 
of the brave lass. 40,000 copies of the English edit- 
ion have been sold. 


Silver Spring Pebbles. 


Instrumental Music for Piano. 


Return of Spring. Mazurka. Whittemore. 25 
A very melodious little Mazurka, which will prove a 
welcome addition to the library of the lovers of 
light music. Rather easy. 
Fife Polka. 
Excellent for the Ball-room. 
Good Bye, Sweetheart. Quick March. Rimbault. 30 
A very fine March of but moderate difficulty. In the 
Trio, ‘‘Home, Sweet Home” is introduced with 
charming effect. : 


Jullien. 25 


For Brass Bands. 


Sultana Polka, by D’ Albert. Arranged by 
Burditt. 1.00 
This is the Polka now in vogue. It makes a splendid 
Quick March as well as a highly pleasing Concert or 
Serenading piece. The arrangement needs no re- 
commendation. It will be remembered, that Mr. 
Burditt is the arranger of that fine series of pieces 
for Brass Bands, printed on cards, called, ‘* Ditson’s 
Brass Band Music,” and as such is favorably known 
to almost every Brass Band in the country. 


Books. 


Western Bett, (Tue). A collection of Glees’ 
Quartets, and Choruses. By Edward A. Perkins 
and Frederick H. Pease. 


An advertisement of this new and elegant volume of 
voeal music will be found in this number of the 
*Journal.”’ Few books, if any, of this class have 
emanated from the American press, which we can so 
fully and honestly recommend to the musical ama- 
teur. The charge that has been often, and with 

reason, brought against collections of Glee and 
Choruses, that they were merely old matter ina 
new form, will never arise in judgment upon this, 
for it bears on every page that fresh and original 
look that will commend it to the favor of all who 
are seeking for something new in this direction. 
It is not anew collection of Glees but a collection of | 
new Glees, the poetry and music, for the most 
part having been written expressly for the work, 
and never before published. Its typography and 
binding are an advance on previous Glee ks — 
the former being the result of new type, and the 
latter exceedingly neat and tasty. A handsomer 
book in its general appearance, or a more meritor- 
jous one in its contents has not appeared for a cen- 
tury past and may not for some time to come. 


Gotpen Harp (Tue). A collection of Hymns, 
Tunes, and Choruses, for the use of Sabbath 
Schools, Social Gatherings, Pic-nics, and the Home 
Circle. By L. O. Emerson, author of the “Golden 
Wreath,” &e., &e. Price, 25 

Upwards of Thirty Thousand Copies of the ‘ Golden 
Wreath ” have been sold since its introduction to 
the public about fifteen months since. This un- 
usually large sale has been on account of the great 
number, variety, and popularity of the pieces it 
contains for Public Schools and the Home Circle, 
and the peculiar adaptation of its lessons and exer- 
cises to the wants of teachers and scholars, The 
present work is designed to occupy another field, 
and to furnish for religious instruction and exercise 
equally as excellent a compilation of words and 
music as is supplied by the former for secular use. 
The special attention of Clergymen, Sabbath School 
Superintendents, Teachers and Parents of all de- 

inations will c i for the ‘‘ Golden Harp” 

but one opinion in regard to it as the result of an 

admirable plan well carried out. 























